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EVERY TUESDAY 



Gymnodinium the 
Mysterious 

The Red Menace at Sea Which 
Gives Colds to People Ashore 

NTot long ago the C N. described a minute ocean organism, 
* ^ the phaeocystis, which, swarming in countless millions, 
interfered with our herring fisheries ; now comes news from 
Florida, USA, of another, and more deadly marine microbe, 
the gymnodinium, which in its myriads turns the sea brown or 
red, kills millions of fish, and even gives off a kind of poisonous 
gas which causes people ashore to have colds ! 


A Ride in the Alps 



At Zermatt in Switzerland two skiers have a magnificent view 
of the Matterhorn as they ride up in the ski-lift before enjoying 
a thrilling dash down the snowy slopes of a nearby mountain. 


Adventure in the Forest 

HUNTING ANIMALS WITH A CAMERA 


For long fishermen were baffled 
by this Red Tide, as they called 
the mysterious oceanic affliction: 
It has occurred in Various parts of 
the world, off Australia, India, 
Japan, Peru, and elsewhere, .In 
November 1946 it was fqund by 
fishermen about ten miles off the 
west coast of Florida, where 
millions of dead fish were seen 
floating in the brown water. On 
the land, whole communities de¬ 
veloped symptoms of - the 
common cold. 

The Tiny Culprit 

This was the ninth time in the 
records of Florida that the 
strange sea "disease ” had ap¬ 
peared, and scientists were deter¬ 
mined to get to the bottom of the 
mystery. A group of them went 
to Florida and, by examining 
samples of the Red Tide, they 
found the tiny culprit, the gym¬ 
nodinium. They discovered that 
each of these microscopic crea¬ 
tures, which by swarming to¬ 
gether in astronomical millions 
turned the sea red, gave off a 
poison deadly to all kinds of fish, 
even to the lordly tarpon; only 
the surly crab and the humble 
sponge seemed able to survive. 

' The scientists also found that 
this poison was carried inland by 
wind-borne sea spray, so that it 
became a sort of poison gas at¬ 
tack, affecting human mucous 
membranes and so causing 
hundreds of people to have bad 
colds. 

The chemical composition of 
this poison is at present unknown 
but the investigators found.that 
the gymnodinium flourishes in 


water containing more than the 
usual amount of phosphorus; in 
fact, the Red Tide samples con¬ 
tained from five to ten times as 
much phosphorus as normal 
ocean water. The gymnodinium 
needs phosphorus to live, grow, 
and reproduce. 

This presented another pro¬ 
blem—where did the unusual 
amount of phosphorus come 
from? There are at present two 
theories: either that it drifts up 
from ocean depths, or that it 
comes from the rich phosphate 
deposits in Florida. 

By studying ocean currents and 
the periodical appearance of 
phosphates and other salts in 
them, the scientists hope to find 
a way of controlling this partly- 
solved ocean mystery and men-' 
ace. 

Family of Black 
Sheep 

(^reat was the surprise of the 
men holding a sheep fair at 
Feilding, New Zealand, when 
every lamb in a flock of 565 un¬ 
loaded from a train was found 
to be jet black! 

An odd black sheep in a flock 
is quite common, but a whole 
flock of black sheep had never 
been seen before. 

A railway official solved the 
mystery. The lambs had all been 
white when loaded on to the 
train, but fumes from the engine, 
using oil fuel, and not coal, had 
caused the wool to turn black 
While the train was passing 
through a long tunnel. 


The Sheets 
that Shortened 
the War 

strange but very pleasant 
ceremony took place not 
long ago at the Belgian village of 
Bastogne in the Ardennes. An 
American colonel went to hand 
over 700 bed-sheets in return for 
those the American troops bor-. 
rowed for fighting a battle there 
three years ago. 

They had not wanted the 
sheets to go to bed in, or to dress 
up in to try to frighten the 
enemy—they wanted them for 
camouflage. For the ground 
then was covered by snow, and, 
against the white background, 
the Americans realised, their 
positions would be an easy mark 
for the enemy. So they hastily 
borrowed sheets with which to 
hide their positions. 

No Surrender! 

The battle was the Battle of 
the Bulge. The Nazis were mak¬ 
ing their last desperate effort to 
break through the Allies who 
were advancing towards Ger¬ 
many. The American 101st Air¬ 
borne Division were cut off at 
Bastogne and superior forces of 
Germans were attacking them. 
Baffled by the Americans’ brave 
resistance, and the’difficulty of 
spotting them in the white fields, 
the German general sent them a 
demand to surrender. To this 
the American Commander, 
General Anthony McAuliffe, an¬ 
swered in one word, “Nuts.” 

The German general must have 
been considerably baffled by this 
reply, for it might as well have 
been “vegetables,” or “fruit,” for 
all he could make of it. However, 
he soon gave up trying to under¬ 
stand the intricacies of the Eng¬ 
lish language, for the American 
resistance was upsetting the 
whole German plan of attack. 

The Germans failed to over¬ 
come the heroic little American 
force and, afterwards, .the 101st 
promised to make good to the 
people of Bastogne their battle- 
worn bed linen. 

The promise has been kept. 
The other day there was a big 
crowd in the town square of 
Bastogne, and a guard of honour 
of Belgian troops, when Colonel 
Hanlon, who was himself in the 
battle, handed over to the Burgo¬ 
master the sheets to replace those 
which probably helped to shorten 
the . war by months, and so to 
save many lives. 

MUSIC HATH 
CHARMS 

£Jows may or may not care for 
music from the wireless; but 
the people who milk cows on New 
Zealand farms most certainly do. 
A farming journal has calculated 
that there are more dairy farms 
with wireless in the cow sheds 
than there are farms with no 
wireless for the milkers to listen 
to. 

New Zealand has nearly two 
million dairy cows, most of 
which are kept to supply butter 
and cheese for Britain. 


James Riddell and his friend 
Kenneth Gandar Dower 
wanted adventure. Like many 
other Englishmen before them 
they longed to escape awhile 
from civilisation, and like many 
other Englishmen they found 
themselves irresistibly drawn to 
“Darkest Africa.” So, having 
made up their minds, and having 
found an excuse for adventure— 
as youth always can—off they 
went to the forests of Central 
Africa; they had decided to 
hunt wild animals—with Leica 
cameras! 

That was in 1938, and a most 
successful adventure it proved. 
Then came the war, to send 
both young men on other adven¬ 
tures. James Riddell alone 
survived, and now he has written 
the book of their African journey 
and dedicated it to the memory 
of his friend. 

In the Forests of the Night 
(published by Robert Hale at 
15s) is a handsome book with 
about 100 photographs, many of 
- them wonderful close-up studies 
of animals taken at night with 
the aid of flash bulbs and cotton 
trip-wires—self portraits in fact. 

In these particular forests of 
the night are' none of Blake’s 
tigers burning bright, although 


the author once dreamed that 
he saw one. But there are 
cheetahs and leopards, elephants 
and giraffes, baboons and hyenas, 
flying foxes and elands; and 
th^ir portraits are all here, 
together with those of rarer 
creatures like the hyrax and the 
bongo. 

Here, too, are studies of the 
hippo, including its “wrong end," 
of which, as the author says, “it 
is difficult to make an attractive 
picture”; and here, too, are 
portraits of that most engaging 
gentleman, the giant forest hog, 
who does not appreciate having 
his photograph taken and, in 
fact, gets really cross about it. 

One animal they didn’t photo¬ 
graph—though they tried hard— 
was the gorilla; and Mr Riddell, 
who writes amusingly as well as 
interestingly, blames this on to 
the unco-operativeness of the 
gorilla and the aggressiveness of 
Hitler which took the photo¬ 
graphers away from their forests 
all too soon. 

That, however, was their chief 
failure; their successes were 
many. With its revealing 
glimpses of wild animals in their 
own kingdom, In the Forests of 
the Night is a book to buy—and 
keep. 


Light-Weight Oarsman 



A. P. Mellowes, one of the Cambridge crew, gives his baby son 
an early lesson in rowing in one of the practice tubs on the Cam. 
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Not As Easy As ABC a Blow to 

A Problem For Argentina, Liberty 
Britain, and Chile 

T he countries of Latin America, in particular Argentina and 
Chile, have been much in the public eye recently. It is 
indeed-with somewhat mixed feelings that we in this country have 
been watching developments in those faraway Southern lands. 

Prom Argentina we have had to offer to the growing industrial 


good news of a large commercial 
deal which should assure us of 
substantial supplies of meat and 
other foods. On the other hand 
there are the well-nigh hostile 
acts of the Argentine and Chilean 
Governments in setting up An¬ 
tarctic bases on what has for 
many decades been British terri¬ 
tory. 

Argentina’s actions are a 
strange mixture of - trade and 
politics,- a mixture frequently 
found 1 in South America. 

The background of i British- 
Argentinian, and indeed of most 
British-South American, rela¬ 
tions, goes back to the first 
quarter of last century when all 
Latin America had been freed 
from Spain by a series of revolu¬ 
tions led by such men as Bolivar 
and San Martin. Britain favoured 
the revolutionaries and right 
from the beginning there were 
very friendly relations between 
the new states and ourselves.- ' 

As it happened, these countries, 
especially Argentina, had much 

The Dull Boy Who 
Made a Fortune 

ATost people find it quite enough 
to learn shorthand without 
inventing a new kind. But this 
was the achievement of Dr John 
Robert Gregg, who died in New 
York not long ago aged 80. 

He was bom in Northern Ire¬ 
land, and was not a bright boy at 
school. One Sunday in church, 
however, he saw someone taking 
down the preacher’s sermon in 
shorthand, and this fired his 
imagination. He invented a short¬ 
hand system of his own, and 
when he was only 21 he published 
it in a small book. ■ He went to 
live in America, where Gregg’s 
Shorthand System became fam¬ 
ous. He made a great fortune 
out of it. Today the Gregg Pub¬ 
lishing Company of New York is 
one of the largest U S publishers 
of books on special subjects. 

THE LOST ANCHOR 

Canadian ice-breaker in the 
St Lawrence River recently 
recovered an anchor lost by a 
British man-of-war during the 
siege of Louisburg in 1758. 

This expedition against Louis¬ 
burg gave Colonel James Wolfe 
the chance to show that he was 
not insane, as Prime Minister 
Newcastle had insinuated to 
George II. King George, fret¬ 
ting under the failure of his 
generals, had quickly retorted to 
this charge, “Mad, is he? Then 
I hope the mad Wolfe will bite 
some others of my officers.” And 
he immediately appointed him to 
the command of a brigade. 

Under determined and sus¬ 
tained fire from the French 
defenders Wolfe succeeded in get¬ 
ting his men ashore on a beach 
near Louisburg early in June, 
1758. During the four weeks’ 
siege which followed Wolfe was 
always there encouraging his 
men. Just over a year later he 
lay dead on the battlefield at 
Quebec, slain in the moment of 
brilliant victory. 


population of Great Britain. But 
the enormous agricultural and 
livestock resources of the Argen¬ 
tine pampas did not become 
fully available to us before the 
introduction of refrigeration to 
shipping in the late 19th century. 
This ,, development enabled the 
Argentinians to raise enormous 
herds of cattle at very little cost 
and to send the meat to our great 
cities. Maize, linseed oil, and 
grain were other commodities 
sent us. 

. Two-Way Trade 

This was by no means a one¬ 
way trade. Britain’s people in 
return invested vast sums of 
money in Argentinian railways, 
public utilities such as water and 
gas works, meat packing plants, 
and so' on; and the income 
derived from these sources paid 
fully for the meat and grain we 
received from Argentina. The 
mutual trade brought not only, a 
good income to this country but 
also made Argentina a prosper¬ 
ous and, probably, the best 
organised Latin American State. 

When war broke out and we 
had to carry on the struggle 
alone for almost a year, we slowly- 
disposed of our capital resources 
in Argentina in order, to pay for 
food and other munitions of war. 
The last of these sacrifices was 
made recently when British- 
owned railways were sold to pay 
for large meat shipments. 

In spite of all this there can be 
little doubt that excellent con¬ 
ditions for a lively trade between 
this country and Argentina and 
other Latin American countries 
still exist. 

Yet how, against this back¬ 
ground of growing prosperity 
and close economic ties, can the 
unfriendly behaviour . of the 
Argentinians in the Falkland 
Islands’ Dependencies be ex- 
. plained? 

In the past ten years or so 
there has been noticeable a grow¬ 
ing nationalistic trend in South 
American politics—particularly 
in Argentina, which is by far the 
most prosperous and the proudest 
of all Latin American nations. 
The coming to power of President 
Peron, whose near-Fascist sym¬ 
pathies have never been con¬ 
cealed, gave a fillip to pugnacious 
political moves which were by no 
means directed against Britain 
alone but also aimed at the 
United States and Brazil, 
Argentina’s great continental 
rival, as well. 

An Impartial Tribunal 

The desire to gain something 
spectacular but easy has prob¬ 
ably been at the back of the 
. minds of the Argentinians and 
Chileans in the setting up of 
Antarctic bases.. on British 
' territory. How .weak they must 
feel their position to be, however, 
is revealed by the fact that they 
have refused the British invita¬ 
tion to present their case to such 
an impartial tribunal as the 
International Court of Justice at 
The Hague. 

We cannot but think that, in 
the end, Argentina and Chile will 
consent to this civilised pro¬ 
cedure. 


'J'ragic things have been happen¬ 
ing in Czechoslovakia where 
the Communists, though in a 
minority, have seized power. 
Thus for the second time in less 
than ten years these gallant, 
freedom - loving peoples are 
deprived of their liberty to suit 
the convenience of a foreign 
power, this, time Soviet Russia. 

The movement against them 
began when the Communist 
Minister of the Interior, Mr V. 
Nosek, drove non-communists out 
of the police force. The majority 
of the cabinet ministers ordered 
him to stop doing this, but he' 
refused. Thereupon eight of the 
ministers resigned. The Com¬ 
munists then demanded that the 
President of the Republic, Dr 
Benes, should take into the 
Cabinet extra Communist 
Ministers, and Dr Benes, knowing 
that the Russians stood behind 
the Communists had to agree. 

Since then the Communist 
government has been arresting 
people, turning others they dis¬ 
like out of their jobs, censoring 
the press, and generally estab¬ 
lishing their brand of tyranny- 
all of which is contrary to the 
spirit of the. United Nations. 

Apparently all this has hap¬ 
pened because Russia wants to 
consolidate her power in view of 
the Marshall Plan, which is in¬ 
tended to help to rebuild Western 
Europe. She seems unreasonably 
fearful that her former allies in¬ 
tend to attack her, and so is 
building round herself bastions 
composed of smaller nations 
forced into her “security system.” 
Recently she demanded that Fin¬ 
land should become her ally. 

The lesson for the citizens of 
the free world is plain. We must 
work together to show that 
prosperity for all can be rebuilt 
by maintaining those true 
democratic principles for which 
we fought the last war. 

JET-PROPELLED 

BOATS 

J)esigners of marine engines 
have been experimenting 
with a modified form of jet pro¬ 
pulsion for small craft, and 
Admiralty and industrial experts 
have recently examined the 
Gatric unit, installed in Motor 
Gun Boat 2009, which recently 
completed 55 hours’ running 
during sea trials in the Solent. 

In the course of the trials 
some 3000 tons of air were 
pumped into the red-hot com¬ 
bustion chamber of the engine, 
and as the air contained salt it 
was expected that salt deposits 
would foul the blades of the 
compresser which forces the air 
into the combustion chamber. It 
was also thought that the salt 
would cause loss of power; but 
the power loss was less than 
expected, and when the engine 
was opened up at the Man¬ 
chester works of Metropolitan- 
Vickers much less salt was found 
than had been anticipated. 

The Motor Gun Boat 2009 is 
to be fitted with a newer, 
slightly modified Gatric unit, 
and will soon start sea trials in 
the Solent. Although the good 
general condition of the engine 
holds out great hope for the 
future, the turbine is to be run 
continuously for many hundreds 
of hours under working con¬ 
ditions. This will enable an 
estimate of its useful life ro be 
obtained. No details of the 
speeds attained are yet available, 
but they are said to be high. 
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World News Reel 


MORE MO AS. Skeletons of 
the moa, the extinct giant bird of 
New Zealand, are still being 
found. Four skeletons dug up 
in Canterbury Province during 
January, were almost complete, 
and scientists were even able to 
examine small seeds on which 
the moas had been feeding just 
before death. 

Of 837 vessels launched through¬ 
out the world last year, 530 were 
motor-ships, and of these nearly 
half were launched in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Malaya’s new Federal Legis¬ 
lative Council teas formally in¬ 
augurated recently at Kuala 
Lumpur by the High Com¬ 
missioner, Sir Edward Gent. 

MOON MAP. American 
scientists are to attempt to 
map the Moon's craters and 
mountains with the aid of radar. 

Britain and Egypt are to discuss 
ways of giving the Sudan more 
self-government. 

A mountain railway company 
of Argentina has ordered ropes 
two 'miles and four miles long 
from a Doncaster firm. 


THEY LED THE WAY. At 

the French School in London a 
plaque has. been unveiled by the 
French Ambassador to the 
memory of over 100 British, 
French, American, and Canadian 
men and women who volunteered 
to enter Nazi-occupied France 
before D Day and lost their lives 
preparing for the Allied landings. 

The island of Madura, north¬ 
east of Java, is to become an 
autonomous State in the fpture 
United States of Indonesia. 

The Headmaster of, Uppingham 
School has invited Bismark 
Oberschule in Hamburg to send 
' two or three boys to Uppingham 
for the summer term. The 
German school has also invited 
boys from Uppingham to stay at 
its holiday camp on the island of 
Sylt in August. 

Income tax is to he introduced 
in Herm Island, Channel Islands. 
The population is 32. 

A sailor-suit loitli a built-in in¬ 
flatable 'lifebelt has been 
developed by the U S Navy. 

France has ended tea rationing 
after six years. 


Home News Reel 


CLOCKS ON. Summer Time 
begins on Sunday, March 14. All 
clocks and watches should be put 
forward one hour on Saturday 
night. 

The Children's Theatre of Kelso 
is sending £113 to Edinburgh 
Royal Infirmary as a result of its 
first production. 

The Waste Paper Recovery 
Association will distribute £7500 
in prises among British towns 
and villages during a campaign 
from March 1 to May 31. 

THRIVING BUSINESS. In 
the year which ended March 31, 
1947, the Post Office dealt with 
2,714,000,000 telephone calls, 
delivered 7,120,000,000 letters, 
postcards, and packets, and 
achieved a new record of business 
worth £3,354,000,000. 

Aldermen and councillors of 
Twickenham have agreed to hand 
over their civic robes to school- 
children of the town enacting a 
mock council meeting on March 17. 

The first diesel-elcctric main 
line locomotive of British Rail- 
ivays. Number 10,000, is now run¬ 
ning regularly between St 
Pancras and Derby. 

NINE MILES A MINUTE. Mr 
M. J. Lithgow recently broke the 
100-kilometre International air¬ 
speed record by flying a Vickers 
Attacker at a speed of 564.8 ‘ 
m p h. The earlier official record 
was 542.9 m p h. 

The record flight for a model 
aeroplane, 18 j miles, made last 
July by Mr B. V. Haisman of 
Wavertree, Liverpool, has been 
confirmed by the International 
Aeronautical Federation. 


BEAR’S HEAD. At Torquay, 
Devon, the skull of a cave-bear, 
estimated to be 400,000 years old, 
has been discovered. 

Ventile cloth, which is water¬ 
tight but allows body vapours to 
evaporate through it, is now being 
exported from Britain in the form 
of -raincoats and other kinds of 
clothing. 

The Cierva Autogiro Com¬ 
pany, a British firm, is making a 
helicopter to seat 36 people. 

THAMES TAXIS. On June 1 a 
Thames water-bus service is to 
open between Putney and Tower 
Bridge, calling, on the way, at 
piers at Albert Bridge, Lambeth 
Bridge, and Charing Cross. 
Diesel-engine motor-launches for 
150 passengers will be used. The 
service will be half-hourly. 

In the children's ward of the 
Prince of Wales’s Hospital, 
London, a tank of tropical fish 
is to be installed. 

FAMOUS NAME. A large part 
ol the village of Pickwick, near 
Chippenham, has been offered for 
sale by auction. It is believed in 
the neighbourhood that Charles 
Dickens took the name of his 
famous character from this 
village. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Boat 
Race on March 27 will be televised. 

YEAR’S GOOD WORK. The 

Salvation Army Year Book for 
1948 ’ reveals that the S A lias 
spent over £100,000 on halls and 
centres for young people. It is 
found that young people readily 
respond to youth centres which 
they themselves can help to 
organise. 


Youth News Reel 


FROM MALAYA. Two 

Malayan Guiders, Miss Che' Lily 
and Miss Ng, are coming to 
Britain for three months to study 
Guide training methods. They 
are anxious that Guiding should 
be brought within the reach of as 
many Malayan girls as possible. 

An expedition to the French 
Alps is being arranged for British 
Senior Scouts and young French 
Rover Scouts in August. 

There are 5282 more Boy Scouts 
in Canada now than there were 
in 1946. In 1947 the Canadian 


membership reached the record 
total of. 103,759. 

CAMPING NIGHTS. During 
the 1947 camping season a total 
of 75,720 camper-nights were 
spent at nine camp-sites 
administered by Imperial Head¬ 
quarters of the Boy Scouts 
Association. 

. A musical pageant called Boy 
Scout, with a east of 1200 per¬ 
formers, and produced by Ralph 
Reader, is to be presented at the 
Royal Albert Hall in London, from 
May 31 to June 5 
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Keeping Track of the Meteors 


gciENiiSTS exploring the iono¬ 
sphere with radio and radar 
sets were puzzled by a mysterious 
noise which came and died away 
in their headphones. The iono¬ 
sphere is that part of the 
heavens which lies about a 
hundred miles above our heads, 
and is the part of the atmosphere 
which is concerned in long¬ 
distance radio. The noises some¬ 
times took the form of a w'histle, 
which gradually rose in pitch and 
then lowered before dying away. 

It has been discovered that 
what the scientists heard was 
actually meteors entering the 
Earth’s atmosphere. When they 
did so they scattered the radar 
beams and reflected back to the 
listening-posts some of the 
energy sent out, with the result 

PIGS GALORE 

young farmer of Linslade, 
Buckinghamshire, has three 
Wessex Saddleback sows which, 
between them, presented him 
with a record family recently. 
The three litters were 18, 18, 
and 15 respectively, a total of 51 
young pigs! Unfortunately, it is 
not possible for the mothers to 
rear such large families and they 
have had to be reduced slightly; 
but those which remain are 
thriving. The Wessex Saddleback 
pig is black with a broad white 
band about its middle, 

A Schoolboy’s Find 

(^olin Southgate, a 12-year-old 
schoolboy, of Rockland in 
Norfolk, has presented to the 
Norwich Castle Museum a Roman 
urn and a vase. 

A few days ago Colin, who dis¬ 
plays a keen interest in the his¬ 
tory of his village, was following 
a plough at work in a field when 
he noticed that some pieces of 
pottery had been brought to the 
surface. Digging at the spot to 
a considerable depth he brought 
to light the urn, which was so big 
that he could only just make his 
arms meet round it. It lay up¬ 
side down, and was probably a 
funerary urn. 

The fragments had come from 
the bottom of the urn, this part 
having been broken by the 
plough. Repairs and cleaning 
are taking place at the museum. 

At the same spot Colin found 
the vase, which was only slightly 
damaged. Made of much finer 
pottery, it is beautifully shaped 
and in a complete state. 


that it could be detected and 
amplified. Now it has proved 
possible to “locate ” meteors far 
out in space, beyond the confines 
of the earth’s atmosphere. These 
fragments of cosmic . matter, 
which are travelling at enormous 
speeds, reflect back some portion 
of an exploring ray of wireless 
waves, and thus reveal their 
presence. 

It. seems that space is not so 
empty after all. It is occupied 
by untold millions of cosmic 
particles—at least in those 
regions comparatively close to 
the Sun, such as the Earth 
moves in. In fact, with the 
latest • "meteor detectors ” the 
instruments pick up a continuous 
barrage of sounds—all made by 
meteors in their rapid passage. 

Just a Hole in 
the Road 

^he liole in the road is the 
cause of many traffic blocks, 
and long after it has been filled 
in the uneven road surface re¬ 
mains a constant source of 
danger. 

To overcome these and other 
disadvantages a new method of 
excavation has been devised in 
America and is now being used 
in Liverpool by the gas com¬ 
pany. Specially-designed diggers 
and augers enable a hole only 
about one-foot square to be ex¬ 
cavated, and other special tools 
are used to cut and plug the 
pipes or insert clamps to stop 
leaks. 

After the workmen have been 
given a short period of training 
the removal of soil from such a 
small hole can be carried out 
quickly and satisfactorily, and 
much time can be saved com¬ 
pared with ordinary methods of 
digging. 

To enable such a Small open¬ 
ing to be used, the exact position 
of the main must be ascertained, 
and this is done with an electro¬ 
magnetic apparatus known as a 
Cintel Locator. This locator is 
influenced by the proximity of 
underground cables or tramlines, 
so it has to be used with the 
utmost care 

By limiting the size of the 
excavation, there is a saving in 
cost, the filling-in can be done 
more effectively, and delays due 
to resurfacing are reduced to a 
minimum. 


Puppet Show by Television 

This picture taken in the Alexandra Palace studio shows Anne 
Hogarth and Jan Bussell manipulating their puppets for the 
television Children's Hour. 



NEW VENTURE 
IN MUSIC 

'Jhm first effort of the recently 
founded Committee called 
EDA C—Education and Action 
for Leisure—is to present at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, six 
symphony concerts at low prices. 

The President of E D A C is the 
distinguished social reformer, B. 
Seebohm Rowntree, and the aim 
of his Committee is to bring 
Music, Drama, Ballet, and the 
Fine Arts to the public in a way 
that people, especially young 
people, can understand, and at 
prices within everyone’s reach. 
It is a non-profitmaking organ¬ 
isation. 

The London Symphony Or¬ 
chestra is playing at all six 
concerts. The celebrated soloists, 
Leon Goossens, oboe; Dennis 
Brian, horn; and i George 
Stratton, violin, are also to per¬ 
form. The first concert was held 
last Thursday, the others are: 
March 11 and 25, April 14 and 22, 
and May 6. Reserved seats cost 
3s, 4s, 5s; unreserved seats, 2s. 

The Village MP 

'J'he villagers of Bilsington, a 
tiny parish a few miles from 
Ashford, are trying to. raise 
money for the repair of a 52-foot- 
high memorial erected over a 
century ago. It commemorates 
their last Member of Parliament, 
Sir William Cosway, who was 
’ killed by falling from a coach in 
London in 1834, a few years 
before Bilsington, like many 
other small “boroughs and con¬ 
stituencies,” lost its right to elect 
an M P all to itself. 

FROM KENT TO 
THE BUSH 

relic of the Middle Ages may 
soon be seen in the bush 
country of Australia’s Northern 
Territory. 

The chairman of the Offham, 
Kent, parish council, recently re¬ 
ceived a letter from an Austra¬ 
lian who had seen a picture of 
the famous quintain on the 
village green at Offham and 
wished to build one for use at 
horse fairs and gymkhanas. 

The quintain at Offham, which 
is probably the only existing wit¬ 
ness to the ancient sport of 
tilting, consists of an upright 
post surmounted by a cross bar 
turning on a pivot. At one end 
of the cross bar is a flat board, 
and at the other hangs a bag of 
sand. The object of the horse¬ 
man is to strike the flat board 
with his lance at such speed that 
he is well past when the sandbag 
swings round. 

The Cost 

J[t has just been calculated that, 
directly and indirectly, the 
smoke that begrimes Britain’s 
industrial areas costs £100,000,000 
a year. 

The smoke nuisance will one 
day be banished, and great 
factory chimneys belching forth 
smoke will be seen no more; but 
this is, unfortunately, only a 
vision of the future. 

For years we have been aware 
of the menace to health caused 
by the smoke pall; this is, 
indeed, more serious than the 
fogs which it causes. All kinds 
of plans for smoke abatement 
have been discussed, but the 
nuisance remains. 

As long ago as 1933 it was 
announced that Manchester was 
spending £1400 a year in her 
parks to replace plants affected 
by polluted air, which was also 
said to add the sum of £242,000 



Next Stop Durban 

This British-built trolley bus is seen in mid-air as it made the first 
stage of its journey to Durban. It was being loaded into a ship 
at Southampton. 


DESIRABLE 

RESIDENCE 

TTJvery year the number of 
windmills in use gets fewer, 
and today they are all too un¬ 
common a feature of our land¬ 
scape. 

• Work has been started on the 
conversion of a tower mill at 
Saham Toney in south-west 
Norfolk into a five-storey dwell¬ 
ing with a sun roof. Built in 
1828, this mill, which has long 
been without sails, has been 
bought by an. East Dereham 
builder. As many of its old 
features and fittings as possible 
are to be retained, and the 
grinding stones are to remain as 
picturesque ornaments flanking 
the main entrance. 

How High Can a 
Seagull Fly? 

(^limbers on the summit of 
Mount Ruapehu, over 9000 
feet above sea level, and the 
highest mountain in the North 
Island of New Zealand, were sur¬ 
prised one day recently to see two 
seagulls flying above them. 

The seagulls were about a 
hundred miles away from the 
sea and two miles up in the air. 
It was, of course, mid-summer in 
New Zealand, and even lofty 
Ruapehu has only traces of snow 
on its summit at that time of the 
year. Nevertheless, it was a 
surprise. 

of Smoke 

to the Manchester residents’ 
washing bills. ^ 

In 1923 air-pollution measuring 
instruments in Victoria Street, 
London, showed that 70 tons of 
soot were floating overhead. 

As far back as the year 1273 
the use of coal was prohibited in 
London as being prejudicial to 
human health. In 1306 a Royal 
Proclamation was issued pro¬ 
hibiting artificers from using 
coal in their furnaces, and a 
year later this was followed by 
the setting up of a Commission 
to inquire of all such as burnt 
seacole in the City of London or 
parts adjoining and to punish 
them for the first offence with 
great fines and ransoms and 
upon the second offence to 
demolish the furnaces.” It is 
recorded that one man who 
refused to obey the King’s Com¬ 
mand was executed. 


Child Pianist 

^ flaxen-haired seven-year-old 
girl from Iceland is playing 
at the Ernest Read concert for 
children at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, on Saturday this 
week. 

The young pianist is Thorunn 
Tryggvason, and she is studying 
at the Royal Academy of Music 
Junior School. Her father is also 
a student at the Academy. 
Thorunn first appeared in public 
in this country last May, when 
she played part of a Mozart con¬ 
certo with the London Senior 
Orchestra, her father conducting. 
On Saturday she will play the 
Miniature Concerto, a new work 
by Alec Rowley. 

AID FOR ANGLERS 

'J'he Anglers’ Co-operative 
Association, a newly-formed 
body with temporary offices in 
Lincoln’s- Inn Fields, London, 
aims at uniting all knights of 
the rod. 

It is estimated that there are 
no fewer than two million 
anglers in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, most of whom 
practise their sport at week-ends. 
Unfortunately, up till now they 
have had no organisation to take 
care of their interests on a 
nation-wide basis. 

The aims of the Association 
are partly to fight the pollution 
of rivers, by flax water, and so 
on, and part of the money sub¬ 
scribed by members will be set 
aside for this purpose. Apart 
from this, the Association also 
aims to give a service to its 
members—a service comparable 
to that given by the various 
motoring organisations. Maps 
showing the best fishing centres, 
with the kind of fish caught in 
the various reaches, will be pro¬ 
duced; and facilities will be 
provided for anglers to" get 
together, to discuss their problems 
as well as “the fish that got 
away.” 

HIS OLD SCHOOL 

A former pupil of Frederick 
Street School, Aberdeen, Mr 
J. B. Stephen of Denver, 
Colorado, has bequeathed £750 to 
the school. He went to sea at 12, 
and states in his will that he had 
endured such a hard struggle it 
was his desire to help any poor 
scholars who may be in need of 
assistance to give them a start in 
life. He became a Representa¬ 
tive of the U S Congress, and 
later was a Senator.. 
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From the Bush to the Beaches Germany Helps 



■'Phis young Australian boy, in 
the capable hands of two 
companions, is seeing the.sea for 
the first time in his life, for his 
home is far away inland; he is 
probably thinking it is an “awful 
lot ” of water, but he is deter¬ 
mined to be brave and does not 
really need any help. 

These young folk—boys and 
girls—are among hundreds enjoy¬ 
ing their first seaside holiday at 
the Lord Mayor of Melbourne’s 
camp at Port Phillip Bay, 60 
miles from Melbourne, for 
children from “outback” regions 
of Victoria. 


An early-morning visit to the 
London Zoo just now can be 
quite an adventure. At any 
moment you may turn a corner 
to find yourself confronted with 
some animal out for a “ con¬ 
stitutional ” with -its keeper. Of 
course, one expects to meet such 
animals as ponies or goats— 
perhaps even a camel or llama. 
What does surprise one is to 
meet a tame wolf trotting along, 
doglike, on a leash; or a lion cub 
romping over a flower-bed. 

One animal you are pretty 
certain to meet at the moment 
is Sally, the Malayan bear cub. 
Sally is a newcomer from Borneo 
and a most amusing - little 
creature; she is only seven 
months old, but so friendly that 
Zoo officials think it would be a 
pity to keep her shut up in a 
cage. And so, every fine morn¬ 
ing, Miss Sally goes out on a 
lead. She is an enthusiastic 
scavenger, and cannot pass a 
litter bin without wanting to 
investigate it; but if her keeper 
tries to thwart her—well, she 
just squats down and whimpers 
like a child! 

Sally wants watching, however. 
Although she is tame and does 


Margarine From 
Herrings 

T-Terrings caught in the North 
Sea off Scotland will, help to 
provide margarine for British 
tables this summer. Every year 
millions of herrings are thrown 
back into the sea because the 
people cannot eat them fast 
enough; now they are to be con¬ 
verted into margarine to help 
relieve the world shortage of oils 
and fats. 

Work has been going on for 
many months to perfect some 
method which will yield oil free 
from the smell of herring. This 
has now been accomplished, and 
the first factory will be estab¬ 
lished at- Wick, in the far north 
of. Scotland. 


Most of these youngsters live 
in places far distant from the 
sea, and some of them have 
never even travelled in a train or 
seen a big city before. 

Since this camp was founded 
five years ago 12,000 children 
from remote farms and town¬ 
ships have come to spend a 
magic holiday here,. and public 
subscriptions pour into the Lord 
Mayor’s Holiday Camp Fund. 

Victoria’s example has fired 
the imagination of Australia, 
and the other states are taking 
steps to make the country-child 
camps a national movement. 


not bite, any ankle within range 
has a fatal fascination for her. 
Darting at the visitor, she will 
clasp his—or her—legs so tightly 
that often it takes quite a big 
effort to persuade her to “let 
go.”. 

Wally, one of the riding 
camels, is another animal it pays 
to keep your eye on. The 
riding season has not yet started, 
so he has to be taken out daily. 
Wally is a well-behaved animal, 
but he has something in common 
with goats—he does enjoy eating 
paper, particularly a visitor's 
newspaper! 

The other day Wally fell sadly 
from grace. Normally his frag¬ 
ments of paper have no more 
than salvage value. But on this 
occasion the camel got hold of 
something of importance. It 
happened this way. Keeper 
Lambden, who services Wally, 
went to the animal’s stall as 
usual. But he had forgotten to 
remove from his pocket the 
daily Occurrence Sheet (contain¬ 
ing statistics relating to the 
animals) which he had pains¬ 
takingly completed and intended 
handing to the office staff after 
he had seen to the camel. The 
oversight was fatal. Seeing the 
report sticking out of the 
keeper’s breast ' pocket, Wally 
“lifted ” it, chewed it to pulp and 
swallowed it, so that Mr Lamb¬ 
den had to go back and write 
out another! 

As a. rule, elephants are kept 
indoors during the winter. But 
very soon now they will be out 
again, and this spring there will 
be, a newcomer—Dicksi, the 
young African elephant who, 
since coming to the Zoo two 
years ago, has always lived 
indoors. But the visitor meeting 
Dicksi will have . to beware. 
Dicksi loves practical joking and, 
if you don’t hand him a trifle, he 
will very likely put his trunk to 
the ground, suck up a handful of 
dust and—blow it all over you! 
Don’t say you haven’t been 
warned! C. H. 


Herself 

J ^ REMARKABLE Story Of llOW 

Christians in Germany are 
helping themselves during these 
tragic days has been told in 
London by Dr Eugen Gersten- 
maier, who was imprisoned by 
the Nazis for defying Hitler in 
1944. 

When the war ended Dr Ger- 
stenmaier and his friends organ¬ 
ised the Hilfswerk (which means 
relief work) so that the Protes¬ 
tant churches of Germany might 
rise to the succour of their 
stricken country. More than 150 
million marks were collected 
from the churches for refugees 
and displaced persons. Every 
church in Germany had a 
“mercy basket” in which the 
congregation placed food, clothes, 
and money. 

90,000 Volunteers 

Hilfswerk believes that self- 
help in Germany must come 
before she receives outside help. 
So it has mobilised 90,000 volun¬ 
tary workers as well as 1000 paid 
workers to see that every bit of 
charitable help the Germans can 
provide is forthcoming. 

Over one million refugees are 
still living in camps and" other 
quarters. Each camp is looked 
after by a pastor or a deacon of 
the Hilfswerk. The care of 
refugees housed in private homes 
rests with local boards of the 
Hilfswerk in each community. 
Housing and building schemes 
have been started to settle 
refugees. Special workshops have 
been erected to train crippled 
war victims in new trades. Work 
for children and refugees ranks 
first in urgency. Homeless ex¬ 
soldiers and. civilians returning 
from foreign countries come 
second, and third place is taken 
by the sick, the old. and other 
people in urgent need. 

If Christians in foreign coun¬ 
tries give raw materials, 'German 
Christians contribute the labour. 
This system works very well 
indeed, resulting in a much 
larger output at the same cost to 
the foreign benefactor. This 
applies to Bibles, dresses for hos¬ 
pital nurses, emergency church 
buildings like barrack churches, 
and even to the food industry. 
The combination of self-help 
and foreign help has the addi¬ 
tional advantage of providing 
work and reopening factories, 
thus making people feel they are 
useful members of society once 
again. 


Farthest South 



The world’s most southerly cathedral 
is this one at Port Stanley in the 
Falkland Islands with itsarch of whale¬ 


bones. 


Morning Parade at the Zoo 

< By Our Own Correspondent 


EdhofsTabk 


Noble Lives 

B ritain lias always been rich in 
“ noble men who have nobly 
lived," and the nation lias always 
been able to find inspiration in 
tlieir characters and achieve¬ 
ments. Four such men'who have 
recently died have left behind 
them a reputation which in each 
case will endure as a monument 
to tlieir worth—in law, in the 
church, in the open countryside, 
and in the honour of an English¬ 
man. 

Sir Bertrand Watson, Canon 
Alexander, Sir Lawrence Chubb, 
and Lord Derby represented each 
in tlieir separate ways four 
strands of English life which call 
for the utmost integrity, devotion; 
and public spirit. Each of them 
was devoted to his calling, and 
each gave his all, in- time and 
talents, to uphold the dignity of 
his position. Each of them could 
have done many other things 
equally well, but where each 
served he was content to serve. 
Of each of them it could be said, 
as it was said of Brutus, " His 
life was gentle, and the elements 
so mixed in him that Nature 
might stand up and say to all 
the world This was a man ! ” 

'The memory of such men lives 
on because they lived not 
for themselves but for their 
fellow' men. One saw much of 
the sadness of life in his police 
court, but never gave up hope 
for any human being. Another 
believed that a great cathedral 
like St Paul’s at the heart of a 
city helped wealthy merchants 
and business men ever to be 
mindful of the affairs of the 
spirit. The third loved the open 
countryside and toiled all his 
life tojireserve it for the benefit 
of all. The fourth stood for all 
that is finest and noblest in the 
great traditions of an English 
gentleman. 

r J’HESE four have passed on, 
leaving to the youth of today 
heartening examples of noble 
living. Upon such lives " wherein 
nothing mean was done ” has 
the greatness of Britain been 
built; on the emulation of such 
lives rests her future. 

THE SKYLARK 

j-Jow the blithe Lark runs up the 
golden stair 

That leans through cloudy gates 
from Heaven to Earth, 

And all alone in the empyreal air 
Fills it with jubilant sweet songs 
of mirth ; 

How far he seems, how far 
With the light upon his wings. 

Is it a bird, or star 
That shines, and sings ? 

What matter if the days be dark 
and frore. 

That sunbeam tells of other days 
to be, 

And singing in the light that 
floods him o’er 

In joy ho overtakes Futurity ; 
Under cloud-arches vast 
He peeps, and sees behind 
Great summer coming fast 
Adown the wind ! 

Frederick Tennyson 


The Children' 

PLAY STREETS 

'J’iie best playgrounds for 
children are fields or other 
open' spaces; but for many, 
who live in towns they are not 
always available and the children, , 
have to play in the streets. 

Blue bands are to be placed on 
lamp-posts in certain streets 
allocated as children’s play 
streets, closed to ordinary traffic, 
an essential step, long overdue. 
But it. must not be a permanent 
solution. Proper playing spaces, 
and not public highways, are the 
birthright of every child. 


Equality of Sacrifice 

■yHE only way for us to pass 
successfully through these, 
difficult times is by hard work 
and sacrifice. But there must 
be equality of sacrifice, as the 
Archbishop of York emphasised 
in -the House of Lords not long, 
ago. He was referring to the 
Gqvernment’s policy for dis¬ 
couraging increases of wages in 
order to avoid the evils of 
inflation. 

“ Everyone should realise how 
much the working classes are 
being asked to sacrifice at the 
present moment,” said the Arch¬ 
bishop. “ They had been looking 
forward to increases of wages and 
just when they thought the out¬ 
look was most hopeful they were 
told that, except in very rare 
instances, there could be no 
attempt at raising wages. This 
was a necessary decision but it 
meant a sacrifice to them. If 
they abandon their demands 
they expect equality of sacrifice 
in other directions. If there 
should be a rise in prices or a 
suspicion of a rise in profits, there 
would be a vigorous demand for 
a rise in wages. Equality of 
sacrifice is absolutely necessary 
if the nation is to act together 
in this crisis.” 

—++— 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Matthew Prior wrote: 

Tis remarkable, that they 
Talk most who have the least to 
say. 


Under the E< 

Residents near a famous beauty 
spot want it kept in proper 
order. Spotless. 

0 

all the fruit you can. But 
don’t can all you grow. 

□ 

Js Russia ready for a deal.? asks 
a newspaper. Yes, for a good 
deal. 

0 

jy E\V passenger ships have all 
modern inventions. The cap¬ 
tain’s log is an electric fire. 

0 

man who made a fish-pond in his 
garden said it was his first 
attempt at the work. He soon 
dropped into it. 



"Have you got one that’s on time 
please ? 
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Mayor For a Day 

AST month Boy Scouts in 
Minneapolis, U S A, were 
allowed to take over the govern- 
nent of the city for a day, and a 
week later High School students 
took over for a day the whole 
State of Massachusetts. 

Those who acted as Governor, 
legislators, Mayor, and public 
officials of all kinds had been 
previously chosen at youth elec¬ 
tions which were as much as 
possible like regular elections. 

Of course the real officials 
emained in their offices for the 
lay to give help and advice, but 
the temporary officials had to 
consider the problems of their 
departments—education, sanita¬ 
tion, public health, and so on. 
In the legislative chambers the 
' emporary members debated 
actual issues and went through 
the procedure of passing Bills. 

This practice of allowing boys 
and girls to take over the 
government of h locality for a 
day helps them to be ready to 
■tssume their responsibilities when 
they are men and women. 

What a splendid idea this is ; 
and although, of course, it is not 
new to Britain it is one which 
'.light well be carried out more 
extensively here. 

. —♦+— 

FOR OLYMPIC WINNERS 



The medals for winners in this 
year’s Olympic Games will be 
made of oxidised silver, and will 
have on one side a Greek chariot 
and on the other a view of the 
Palace of Westminster. 

—++— 

DIVIDEND 

Dleasure is very reflective, and 
if you give it you will feel 
it. The pleasure you give-by' 
kindness of manner returns to 
you, and often with compound 
interest. Sydney Smith 



ditor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

window-cleaners 
make their living 
out of doors 


/l LADY says she bought a hat to 
wear with her coal because it 
•as a good match. A striking one. 
□ 

A FIRM is paying a big sum for 
photographic rights on a sea¬ 
side front. Hope to get it back. 

' ■ G 

Jt is said that a certain musician 
l breaks all the rules. Doesn’t 
matter so long as he does not break' 
the piano. 

□ 

yY committee lias drawn up a 
«. scheme to save advertising 
costs. No one must let it down. 

Q 

QAN you learn to have a good 
memory? someone asks. Yes,' 
provided you remember what you 
■ learn. 


THINGS SAID 

pan too many men and women 
in this country today live 
lives of frustration because their 
parents thought their aptitudes 
were not respectable enough. 

The Home Secretary 

'J’he wealth of this country was 
built up by myriads of in¬ 
dividuals working, scheming, 
taking risks, snatching opportu¬ 
nities of trade, each on his own 
initiative. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair 
'J’jiere is an annual loss of 
150,000 to 200,000 tons of 
paper in dustbins. 

President of the 
Board of Trade 

UTiiere are at least 400 million 
children in the world crying 
out for help. Unless food and 
medical equipment can be pro¬ 
vided at once, hundreds of 
thousands will die during the 
next 12 months. 

Lord Mayor of London 
in his U N appeal 

W/e are out to show the world 
that- a free democratic 
people can in the most difficult 
circumstances achieve their 
economic salvation without re¬ 
sort to totalitarian methods. 

Sir Stafford Cripps 
-»- 

Before the Swallow 

Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, 

and take 

The winds of March 'with beauty. 
Chakespeare’s beautiful words 
___ carry their full force of 
meaning just now, when the 
daffodils are nodding to the 
awakening earth. 

The word Daffodil is a cor¬ 
ruption of Asphodel, a perennial 
flowering herb beloved of the 
poets, and it was once “ Affadil.” 
The daffodil was also called the 
Lent Lily, or the Lent Rose, and 
Edmund Spenser dubbed it 
“ Diffadil ” or “ Daffadown¬ 
dilly.” 

In Devonshire it used to be 
considered unlucky to carry a 
single daffodil into the house 
when daffodils were firstiu season; 
it was believed that there would 
be no ducks that year if such a 
thing happened. 

The daffodil shares with the 
leek the honour of being the 
national emblem of Wales. 


MARCH 

'JhiE cock is crowing. 

The stream is flowing. 

The small birds twitter. 

The lake doth glitter. 

The green field sleeps in the sun : 
The oldest, and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest; 
The cattle are grazing. 

Their heads never raising ; 

There are forty feeding like one ! 
Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated, - 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill ; 

The ploughboy is whooping—- 
anon, anon : 

There’s joy in the mountains ; 
There’s life in the fountains ; 
Small clouds are sailing. 

Blue sky prevailing ; 

The rain is over and gone ! 

Wordsworth 


Alcrch 13 , 1948 

He Collected 
20,000 Plants 

Jn four months Mr Robert J. 

Rodin, a young member of 
the University of California’s 
Scientific Expedition, has trav¬ 
elled 7000 miles through South 
Africa and has collected more 
than 20,000 plants representing 
2000 native species. 

Most of the plants were at once 
pressed for despatch to the . 
herbarium of the University of 
California after identification at 
Cape Town University. For the 
pressing Mr Rodin carried cases 
of blotting-paper of a special 
kind. It was a difficult task 
because the paper soon became 
wet and had to be dried before 
he could go on pressing. 
Mr Rodin overcame the difficulty 
by building himself a home-made 
drying machine with two hurri¬ 
cane lanterns. 

All the natives be encountered 
were most helpful. Some acted 
as guides and took him to un¬ 
expected places in his quest for 
specimens of rarer plants. 


Listening for Metal 



To avoid possible damage to saws 
importedjGerman timber at a Devon 
saw-mill is “searched ” for bullets 
and bomb-splinters with a metal- 
detector. 


THE SLAVE TRADE 
AGAIN 

’J'he Anti-Slavery Society Is 
keeping its eagle eye on the 
Red Sea nowadays, because it is 
believed that small ships are 
slipping across the Red Sea 
under cover of darkness, carry¬ 
ing young Negroes—both men 
and women—from the African 
mainland to Arabia. 

Before the war slave-trading 
in this area was considerable, 
and Arab traders with their Red 
Sea dhows did profitable busi¬ 
ness in human lives. None of 
the ships, of course, was loaded 
solely with young Africans. Most 
of the cargo was normal, but 
among the crew, sometimes 
chained to prevent escape, was 
a stalwart Negro who had been 
kidnapped and was on his way 
as a slave to an Arab household. 

During the war the constant 
patrolling of the Red Sea by 
British warships gave little 
chance to the slave traders, but 
now their activities are increas¬ 
ing. Most of the slaves, it is 
believed, come from as far away 
as the Ivory Coast and the Gold 
Coast in Africa, and somewhere 
in the Sudan there is supposed 
to be a secret assembly point 
from where they are brought to 
the Red Sea coast and smuggled 
across to Arabia. 


RO ADM AKER WADE 

Ccotland will always remember Field-Marshal George Wade, 
^ who died on March 14, 1748 , not only for his part in 


suppressing the Jacobite rising, 
and bridges which did so much 

Coming from a military family, 
Wade was destined for the Army 
from the beginning. In 1692, at 
the-age of 19, he went into action 
for the first time with his regi- ' 
ment at the Battle of Steinkirk,. 
in Belgium, where he was 
promoted lieutenant. At the 
siege of Liege he greatly distin¬ 
guished himself at the head of 
his dragoons, and in the follow¬ 
ing year was promoted lieutenant- 
colonel. Thereafter he fought in 
Portugal and in Spain, and when 
in 1710 he returned to England 
he had acquired a considerable 
reputation. 

The Lawless Highlands 

In 1724 Wade was sent to Scot¬ 
land by the Government in order 
to survey the Highlands and 
make a report upon the strength 
and disposition of the clans. At 
that time less was known in 
London about the state of the 
Highlands than we know now of 
the remotest parts of Africa. 
Few people cared to risk travel¬ 
ling among the unmapped road¬ 
less mountains and lawless clans 
north of the Highland Line. 

After receiving Wade’s report 
the Government realised, as the 
Romans had done many cen¬ 
turies before, that the best way 
to keep law and order in a tur¬ 
bulent country was to build good 
roads through it, and Wade was 
given the task of throwing open 
the Highlands to the Vest of 
Great Britain. 

Wade began immediately on 
the construction of the roads, em¬ 
ploying 500 soldiers—his “high¬ 
waymen ” he called them—who 
received sixpence a day extra 
pay. He was an excellent 
organiser, and within a few years 
his well-built roads were reaching 
long, penetrating fingers into the 
inner fastnesses of the moun¬ 
tains. On an obelisk formerly 


but also for his military roads 
to civilise the Highlands, 
standing on the road between 
Inverness and Inverary were in¬ 
scribed two humorous lines which 
are still repeated today in the 
Highlands; 

Had you seen these roads before 
they were made. 

You would lift up your hands and 
bless General Wade. 

Until 15 years ago, when a 
document turned up, curiously 
enough in New Zealand, there 
was some doubt as to which roads 
were actually constructed by 
Wade, but this document gave a_ 
complete list of the roads,' the 
total mileage of which was 1103. 
He also built forty stone bridges. 

There is no doubt that it was 
Wade’s military roads that pre¬ 
pared the way for the great 
change that was later to carry 
the civilising influence of the 
Lowlands into the mountains. 
After the suppression of the ’45 
Rebellion the whole clan system 
of the Highlands, which had 
existed with hardly any change 
from time immemorial, was swept 
away at a single blow, and for the 
first time the blessings of peace 
and security became every man’s 
right from John o’ Groats to 
Land’s End. 

An Old Soldier’s End 

As Commander-in-chief in 
England General Wade did not 
add to his laurels at the outbreak 
of the ’45. On his way south 
Prince Charles Edward outwitted 
Wade and swerved round the 
Government army, eventually to 
reach Derby. For this failure 
Wade, now an old man of 72, was 
superseded by Cumberland and 
his long military career was prac¬ 
tically over. His country, how¬ 
ever, appreciated his qualities, 
and when he died three years 
later he was laid to rest in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 


Three Times Round Hyde Park 


JTor the first time in history 
one of our most important 
athletic events will be staged in 
Hyde Park, right in the heart 
of London. This is the National 
Road Walking Association’s 10- 
mile championship, which will 
take place on March 20. 

The race will start from 
Knightsbridge Barracks, and the 
course will consist of three com¬ 
plete circuits of Hyde Park, 
around which, no doubt, will 


be thousands of interested 
Londoners. 

All the famous Olyfnpic walk¬ 
ing “hopes ” will be seen, in¬ 
cluding H. G. Churcher, of 
Belgrave Harriers, who won the 
“National 10 ” championship at 
Sheffield last year, and the 
popular walking parson, the 
Revd D. H. A. Christie-Murray, 
who is never happier than when 
he is tramping the roads—at 
speed. 



THIS ENGLAND 


The village street 
at Kersey, Suffolk 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


Len Hutton 



Pudsey, near Leeds, 
is the birthplace of 
three great York¬ 
shire batsmen — 
Tunnicliffe, Sutcliffe, 
and Len Hutton. 


Hutton, as a schoolboy, had 
the good fortune to be 
coached by Herbert Sut¬ 
cliffe, who saw him into the' 
Yorkshire team in 1934 at the 
age of 18. 




In 1937 Len opened for 
England v New Zealand. He 
scored none in his first 
innings and one in his second, 
but made the world’s record 
Test score of 364 in 1938. 


Flown to the West Indies 
recently to join the hard- 
pressed MCC team, Hutton 
played against British Guiana 
a few days after his arrival 
and hit a welcome century. 


He Helped to Found 


Norfolk Links 
With Abe Lincoln 

A fund has been opened for the 
restoration of St Andrew's, 
Hingham, one of Norfolk’s finest 
old churches. Among the gifts 
received by the Vicar is a cheque 
for 515 dollars from the Rector of 
Hingham, Massachusetts. 

In St Andrew’s in 1622 was 
baptised ■ Samuel Lincoln, a 
. weaver who, like his rector, 
Robert Peck, and many another 
Puritan of Hingham, made his 
way to the New World. In a 
niche in the north wall is a 
splendid, bronze bust of his 
famous descendant, Abraham 
Lincoln. 

This bust was given to the 
parish church by citizens of the 
United States and unveiled in 
1919 by the American Ambas¬ 
sador. The inscription concludes 
with a glowing phrase from 
Abraham Lincoln’s famous Two- 
Minute Speech at Gettysburg. 
It reads: 

In this parish for many 
generations lived the Lincolns, 
ancestors of Abraham Lincoln,- 
to whom, greatest of that 
lineage, many citizens of the 
United States have erected this 
memorial in the hope that for 
all ages, between that land and 
this land and all lands, there 
shall be malice tow r ard , none, 
with charity for all. 

WATER MAN 

J^IGHTY-TWO-YEAR-OLD Albert 
Anderson has an unusual 
claim to fame—he has, spent 
seventy of his years on the water. 
He left his home in Essex when 
he was only twelve, and since 
then he has only once slept on 
shore. 

The old sailor has always 
worked in sailing ships, mostly 
in coastal waters and especially 
in the Thames and Medway. He 
was mate on the Thames led- 
sailed barges for quite a while. 

Now he lives on the barge 
Kalulu, which is anchored in the 
Thames just off Gravesend. As 
he is hot married Albert does all 
his own cooking, and cannot re¬ 
member when he last had a meal 
on dry land. No landlubber is 
Albert! 


J>rofessor John Playfair, who 
was born on March 10 just 
200 years ago, was the first of a 
distinguished family to whom a 
monument was raised. 

It stands on Calton Hill, 
Edinburgh, where he was Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics and 
Philosophy. But the monument 
he raised for, himself was in 
another science, in geology; and 
he shares with James Hutton 
the fame of being one of the 
founders of modern geology. 

Hutton was the older by some 
twenty years.' John Playfair was 
a lad of precocious talent at 
St Andrews, and of recognised 
talent when ■ he came of age 
at Edinburgh University, and 
became intimate with the great 
men of the day in that seat of 
learning. He was “Professor ” 
John when he was 27, but before 
that had become his father’s 
successor, as a clergyman. Hutton 
on the other hand, though he 
had studied chemistry and 
sought to become a doctor, took 
instead to agriculture and went 
to Norfolk to learn farming. 

As Farmer Hutton he made 
journeys to other farms in 
England, picking up on the way 
a practical knowledge of geology 
and mineralogy. Here the lives 
of the two men came together. 


for Playfair accompanied him 
on many of these excursions; 
and when Hutton had communi¬ 
cated to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh his famous Theory 
of the Earth Playfair was able 
to supplement his master’s five 
years of labour with a modest 
volume of Illustrations of the 
Huttonian Theory. 

This Theory of the Earth for 
which Playfair was jointly re- 


Food From the Air 

When it was learned that quail, 
ducks, and pheasants in 
isolated snow-covered areas of 
three counties in New Jersey 
were hungry recently, somebody 
with a kind heart had an idea. 

Within a short time, a small 
airship was specially chartered 
and was on its way from Lake- 
hurst, New Jersey, with 500 
pounds of food for the birds 
whose normal sources of food 
had been buried beneath the 
snow. The food was dropped 
from a height of. 1000 feet in 
four-pound bags, which burst 
when they struck the hard- 
packed snow. 

The airship made six journeys 
with food, and on some of the 
journeys green stuff for hungry 
rabbits was also dropped. 


a Science 

sponsible with Hutton, and 
which is now firmly established, 
is that of the laws observable in 
the composition, dissolution, and 
restoration of land upon the 
globe. It discloses how con¬ 
tinents sink- and the sea 
encroaches, as the surface is 
worn away by the erosion of 
winds and rain; how continents 
rise from the accumulation of 
the materials of limestone in the 
depths of the sea, over millions 
of years; and how the surface of 
the land is being continually 
carved into shape by such causes. 

Many additions and corrections 
have been made by other 
geologists in the two centuries 
since this Theory was set forth; 
but its soundness endures, 
together with Hutton’s conclu¬ 
sion that in this system of decay 
and renovation we find no 
vestige of a beginning—no pros¬ 
pect of an end. ’ 

John Playfair was honoured in 
his time, and became a Fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1807. But 
it was in his own country of 
Scotland that his honour was 
highest, because it arose not only 
from, his eminence as a man of 
science, but, in the words of Lord 
Jeffrey, for his amiable qualities 
and the intrinsic and unaffected 
character of his conversation. 


The Ch/fdren’s Newspaper, March 13 , fV 4 S 

Television by 
Telephone 

'JJntil quite recently it was 
thought that special and 
very expensive high-frequency 
cable would be required for tele¬ 
vision purposes outside the 
studio. For example, when sport¬ 
ing events are being televised 
from various parts of the 
country, it was thought that 
special cable was necessary. 

Now, however, it has beer 
discovered that ordinary tele¬ 
phone lines can be utilised to 
“forward ” the high-frequency 
impulses which range round 
about one hundred million cycles 
per second. The secret is to em¬ 
ploy frequent repeater stations, 
about one every mile, in which 
are the necessary valves and 
gear to keep the frequencies 
constant. This involves consider¬ 
able expense, but the expense is 
only a fraction of that of the 
special cable, so it enables sport¬ 
ing and other events to be 
televised for the enjoyment of 
viewers. The repeater stations 
being automatic, no gngineer 
heed be in constant attendance. 

London, Manchester, Birming¬ 
ham, and other centres will be 
able to “link up” when television 
transmitters are installed. 

MECHANICAL 

PONIES 

rjtKE National Coal Board have 
ordered 152 flameproof diesel 
locomotives for service under¬ 
ground in British pits. These 
locomotives are intended to 
remove the bottleneck of trans¬ 
port between the coal face and 
the shaft bottom. They will be 
speedy, sure, and foolproof, and 
are only the first instalment of 
a vast mechanisation of the 
mines which will increase output 
enormously. 

Costing around £5000 apiece, 
these Hunslet locomotives- are to 
be standard types, with exhaust 
conditioning and flameproof 
equipment, and will be built to 
the requirements of the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power’s Buxton 
testing station. Perhaps in a few 
years’ time man and pony haul¬ 
age will be as antiquated as is 
the work of galley slaves. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND—Picture Version of Lewis Carroll's Delightful Fantasy 


Alice was sitting in her garden when a white rabbit 
ran by looking at his watch. In curiosity she followed 
him into a large hole and fell down what seemed a deep 
well. She landed on a heap of dry leaves and found her 


way into a large hall, round which were many locked 
doors. On a glass table was a tiny key and with this 
she opened a little door—but she was too big to get 
through. Then she found a bottle labelled DRINK 


ME. She did so, and shrank till she was Only ten inches 
high. But she had put the key back on the table and 
now could not reach it ! Next she found a cake marked 
EAT ME, and she eagerly ate the whole of it. 



“ Curiouser and curiouser ! ’’ said Alice. 
“ Now I’m opening out like a telescope 1 Good¬ 
bye feet 1 ” She took the key but, alas, she 
was now much too big to get through the little 
doorway! Poor big Alice cried so much that she 
made a large pool. Then the rabbit reappeared, 
but when she spoke to him he dropped his 
fan and gloves and scurried away. 


“Oh dear, how queer everything is today,” 
said Alice, fanning herself with the rabbit’s fan. 
Then she found that holding the fan was making 
her shrink again. She dropped it, slipped, and 
fell into the pool. Soon this was quite crowded 
with birds and animals that had fallen into (t, 
too. There was a mouse, a dodo, a lory, an 
eaglet, and other curious creatures. 


Alice led the way and they all swam to the shore. 
To dry themselves, the Dodo suggested a 
caucus-race. He marked out a circular course 
and the creatures ran round it. The Dodo 
declared Everybody has won and all must 
have prizes.” They all crowded round Alice 
calling ; “ Prizes ! Prizes 1 ” She happened to 
have a box of sweets in her pocket. 


Soon the animals departed. The rabbit came 
back and. Alice, guessing he wanted his fan and 
gloves, began hunting for them. But now the 
hall and pool had vanished. The rabbit called to 
her angrily, pointing to his house : “Mary 
Ann, run home this moment and fetch me a pair 
of gloves and a fan 1 ” In astonishment Alice 
thought, " He takes me for his housemaid 1 ” 


Look out next week for more of Alice’s experiences in this weird and wonderful land 
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The Children’s Newspaper, March 13, 1943 

CN Bookshelf 



In the Queen of 
Sheba’s Land 


A Book' About Books 

Hound My Library Fire, by E. 
Norman Torry ( Nelson, 10s 6d). 

When he was young, the author 
preferred buying a book to 
buying a meal; and this intense 
love of reading is here reflected 
on every page. In chapters 
which he calls " Gossips,” he 
takes the ' reader a-rambling 
round a library crammed with 
books of many kinds, and all the 
while breathlessly imparts a 
wealth of information and anec¬ 
dote about them and their 
authors, from Dr Johnson to 
Jerome K. Jerome. Mr Torry’s 
infectious enthusiasm and enter¬ 
taining style make him a delight¬ 
ful literary companion. 


'"There has been trouble in Arabia’s most ancient State, the 
A little-known mountainous kingdom of ‘ Yemen, where 
the 84-year-old Imam, as its king is called, lost his life recently 
in a rebellion. Since 1904 he had ruled in the same princely 
fashion as his ancestors have-ruled for 1000 years. 


News of what has been 
happening in this 1 Arabian 
Nights kind of kingdom has been 
slow in coming, for although 
Yemen, in south-west Arabia, 
faces the shipping routes of the 
Red Sea, it is to a great extent 
cut off from the outside world. 
No foreigner could visit the 
country without the Imam’s 
permission, and to all but a very 
few of the Yemenis themselves 
the outside world is as much a 
place of wonder and mystery as 
their strange land is to us. 


wandering Arabs; they live in 
solidly-built walled cities, most 
of which stand in beautiful 
valleys or on some high plateau 
in the mountains—in what is the 
best watered and most fertile 
region of Arabia. 

Terraced hillsides, where count¬ 
less generations have toiled, 
blossom with cotton plants, 
tomatoes, bananas, pumpkins, 
pomegranates, and, most im¬ 
portant, the coffee bushes. In 
the towns are many orange and 
lemon trees. 


A Taxi With a Heart 

The Charming Taxi-Cab, written 
and illustrated by V. H. Drum¬ 
mond (Faber, 8s 6d). 

has just been announced that 

, a service of water-buses is to 
start on the Thames in the 
summer. This book tells naively 
the story of what may—or may 
not—have been the first of the 
river taxis. Be it fact or fiction, 
Minna is a very charming taxi¬ 
cab, and the illustrations which 
help to make this clear are a 
sheer delight. 

A Child’s Garden 

A Garden For My Child, by 
Ursula Bloom (Gifford, €s).. 

'Thus is a book for parents who 
love a garden and who be¬ 
lieve that a garden should be a 
wonderland for a child. It tells 
entertainingly of the making of 
such a paradise. 

Good Intentions 

The Wouldbegoods, by E. Nesbit 
(Ernest Benn, 7s 6d). 

A fascinating story by a well- 
known author, telling of the 
adventures of some lively children 
after they had formed them¬ 
selves into a society to do good 
turns for other people. This is a 
book to be started only when the 
homework is finished. 

Indian Background 

India Calling, by T. Howard 
Somervell (Livingstone Press,- 6s ). 
^J^he well-known medical mission¬ 
ary gives a revealing and 
sympathetic survey of the lives of 
India’s inarticulate masses. The 
book is lavishly illustrated with 
full-page photographs. 

All About Birds 

Bird Recognition, by James 
Fisher (Pelican Books, 2s 6d). 


Primitive Travel 

Yemen is rather smaller than 
Britain and has a population 
of about four millions. It has 
been known to the world chiefly 
for its coffee, exported from the 
now decayed port of Mocha. 
Hodeida has become its chief 
port, a town where the only 
native wheeled vehicles are the 
rickety water-carts drawn by 
camels. There are no railways 
in Yemen and no roads as we 
understand them. The Arabs 
travel by camel, donkey, and 



horse, as the Queen of Sheba did 
in Yemen's distant past. 

For the ancient name of 
Yemen was Saba, or Sheba, and 
it was from here that the 
Queen of Sheba went to pay her 
visit to King Solomon, taking 
with her “a very great train, 
with camels that bare spices, and 
very much gold, and precious 
stones.” This was the country 
the Romans called Arabia Felix 
—Happy Arabia. Saba was a 
flourishing kingdom with splen¬ 
did cities 600 years before Christ 
and the ruins-of. those cities 
today lie . under the shifting 
sands. 

Other cities, however, have 
grown up in their place, for the 
Yemenis of today are not just 


To reach the walled towns one 
travels along rough tracks, often 
with a sheer drop of nearly 2000 
feet on one side, overlooked by 
aged strongholds built on craggy 
peaks where for hundreds of 
years wealthy Yemenis have 
lived in security amid a turbu¬ 
lent community. To come upon 
a Yemen town suddenly is like 
seeing something out of a fairy- 
story book. The town, compact 
within its girdle of mud and 
stones, is a pile of white walls 
and flat roofs studded with the 
domes and minarets of mosques. 

San’a, the capital, is a city 
of 50,000 people standing on a 
high plateau. It has many fine 
examples of Arabic architecture, 
houses solidly built of stone and 
brick, some of them seven storeys 
high. „ Here are two of the late 
Imam’s splendid palaces, the 
Palace of Joy and the Palace of 
Thanks. 

A European visitor, even in 
San’a, is an astonishing event. 
The Arabs in their picturesque 
white robes and white turbans, 
the women veiled, turn out in 
hundreds to gaze in wonder at 
the stranger. 

Good Manners 

The visitor has to be careful 
of his manners when some 
courtly dignitary invites him into 
his richly-furnished house. In 
sitting down he must be careful 
to hide the soles of his feet, for 
it is an insult to show them. 
He should eat with his fingers, 
and it is polite to make sucking 
—and other—noises to show 
appreciation of the food! 

Let us hope that the virile, 
friendly people who last year 
achieved membership of the 
United Nations, will be able to 
establish a new government 
peacefully. 


'J'his is the first of three that are 
to be published as pocket 
books fbr bird-watchers. This 
first volume deals with sea-birds 
and waders. On every other page 
is a picture of a bird, together 
with a map of the British Isles 
and a chart showing where and 
when that bird may be observed. 
Facing this is a page of informa¬ 
tion about the bird. 

Other Books Received 

rrHE Holiday Adventurers, by 
Peter Lethbridge (Museum 
Press, 8s 6(1). 

The India Book (Livingstone 
Press, 3s 6d). 

John and Wendy and Their 
Garden Friends, by Bernard 
Hogben (Staples Press, 8s). 

Cycling Manual, 21st Edition 
(Temple Press, 2s).’ 


✓ 

Sands of Wasted Time 


ship with a mission now 
’ being prepared on the Clyde 
for her maiden trip to Nigeria 
puzzles hundreds of people who 
pass her harbour every day; she 
has been called a whaler, a 
salvage boat, and a research 
ship, but is actually none of 
these things. 

With a gaping hole in her 
bow and a large mouth in her 
stern, this box-shaped vessel is 
the suction-dredge Oyo. In 
Nigerian waters she will make a 
grand attack on 'the' Bonny Bar, 
an underwater mountain of sand 
which prevents deep-sea vessels 
from voyaging into Lagos 
harbour and beyond. Cargoes 
from big ships, forced to anchor 


at the Bar, are. transferred to 
smaller craft and taken to their 
destinations; and, of course, 
small vessels carry cargoes over 
the Bar for loading in the big 
ships. 

This means a great waste of 
time and energy, increases 
freight charges, and is altogether 
uneconomic; and so the Oyo is 
going out to reduce the Bonny 
Bar by sucking away and 
dredging 96,000 tons of sand 
every day. The plan is to make 
a channel which will enable large 
seagoing ships to reach harbours 
beyond the Bar, The Oyo also 
has an extending cutter which 
will clear away clay and other 
obstacles. 


The children are eating 
more liovis and honey . . . 




to keep their strength up 


in winter zoeather 


Hovis 


THE BETTER-BALANCED BREAD 



THANKS 

GIRLS AND BOYS 


Wouldn’t you like to think that you 
had earned the thanks of some 
boy or girl whose childhood is not 
as happy as your own. Some boy 
or girl whose parents are not as 
kind as yours ? We are sure you 
would. The best way to help is by 
joining the League of Pity. 


Wear this fine badge and show 
-you are helping to do a great 
work. Every member who gives 
10/- is entitled to it. Why not 
write to the Director and ask 
him to send you full details ? 



L-O-P 

Junior Branch of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
Victory House, Leicester Sq., London, W.C .2 


To Art Teachers, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs. Handicraft Workers, etc. 

Plastercraft is what you have been waiting 
for. Fascinating and Educational, it is ideal 
ns a “ Fund Raiser.” Children delight in 
making and painting the many and varied 
designs now available. Send 6d. stamps for 
our 12-page brochure of moulds of all types. 
Also free booklet on How to start in this 
profitable and fascinatiug hobby. H. Buckley, 
Engineers Sc Foundry Workers, 30 
Westbourne Grove, Scarborough. 



ffilincedtS , 

ELIZABETHS 

/fieddmfj jDay 

Bookshops, newsagents and 
stationers can now supply (or 
take orders for) the 12 page 
book * e PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S 
wedding day 30 photos in¬ 
clude pictures of bride and 
groom, marriage ceremony, 
state processions. Royal Family 
groups. Price 2/6. Publishers: 
PITK1NS 5 CLEMENTS INN WC2 



M, "”"| | ^ uu w> < w aai » »««»« »t 3g8a8»ftgaaas883S8St^^^^g5; 

for coughs and colds 

mm 

‘O’ for Owbridge’s Lung Tonic. 
A teaspoonful each night guards 
against infection of throat and chest. 
Children love the honey in it. 

INCLUDING PUKCKf.il TAX 
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TflE BRAN Tub Father Jacko’s Airborne Umbrella Cross Word Puzzle 


The Children's Newspaper, March f3, 1948 


POSITIVE PROOF 

'J'hey were having a general 
knowledge test. . 

“Give me three proofs that the 
earth is found," demanded the 
teacher. . 

“Father says so, you say so, 
and the geography book says so.” 

What Your Name Means 

Arthur .. high 

Basil .. .. king 

Beatrice .. joy-giver 

Bejla .. ..oath oh God 

Benjamin .. son of my right hand 

Bertha .. shining one 

BEHEADING 

A. f ITTLE light am I, a lively sort. 
Cut off my head, and find ah 

open space, * .:— 

With trees and flowers, and’ 
maybe room' for sport.' 

Another chop,' and a sort of 

dwelling place'-- '- -— 

IS left behind, for which this is 
the clue: ' -: - .. 

In which Earth's creatures 
' entered two by two. 

Answer next week 

A Casualty 

“J must apologise for there 
"being only tea," said the 
landlady at breakfast-time, “but 
the coffee is exhausted.” 

“I’m not surprised," came a 
voice. “It’s been getting weaker 
and weaker every day.” 

NASTY MAN! 

'THERE is an old man at 
1 Uttoxeter 

Who objects to his wife so he 
mocks at her; 

He chases her round 
And when she is- found 
Throivs not only his boots but his 
socks at her. 

-fiEDTiME Corner - 



O ne blustering March morning Jacko, Chimp, and Baby were going into 
town. Father Jacko came with them, carrying his umbrella—“ just 
in case, you know." They were crossing the common when a sudden 
gust .of wind caught Father Jacko’s umbrella. The wind whisked the 
brolly open, wrenched it, from his arm, and away it soared, with. Jacko, 
Chimp, and Baby in hot pursuit. They caught it. but only after it had been 
through a gorse bush and had received attention from Bouncer. Oddly 
enough, Father Jacko did not seem as grateful as they thought he should 
be when they returned the tattered umbrella to him. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Venus is in the 
south-west and Mars and 
■ Saturn are in 
the south. 
Uranus is in 
| the south-west, 
i In the morning 
Jupiter is in 
the south-east. 
The picture 
I shows the Moon 
at 5.30 p m on Friday, March 12. 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

. Reappearance of Mr Toad. In. 
the dusk Don became aware of 
a dim object crawling slowly 
across the path. 

“Old Toad is about again,” 
remarked Farmer Gray. “That's 
means that spring is almost here. 
Every winter. Toad tucks him¬ 
self under the big stone behind 
the rain-tub, and stays there 
throughout “ the cold weather. 
Now he will probably creep up to 
some unsuspecting worm and 
proceed to make a hearty meal 
from it.” 

“Do toads eat anything besides 
worms ' and insects?” inquired 
Don. 

“Yes, baby mice when they can 
get them,” answered the farmer. 
“A very useful gentleman indeed 
is Toad." 



The Wonderful 
Toy-Tree 

U PON a strange island far 
over the sea 

There grows a most truly 
remarkable tree. 

Its branches are laden with 
every toy 

That was ever desired by a 
girl or a boy. 

Aeroplanes, battleships, sol¬ 
diers, and forts, 

Cricket bats, footballs, and 
games of all sorts. 

Motor cars, tricycles, stout 
teddy-bears, 

Dolls’ houses furnished with 
tables and chairs. 
Humming-tops, spyglasses, 
wee fluffy chicks, 

Jumping Jacks, clockwoi’k 
toys, monkeys on sticks. 

I think of my friends, how 
delighted they’ll be 
If I bring them some toys 
'from this wonderful tree. 

So I seize the tree’s trunk and 
I give it a shake. 

But when the toys tumble—• 
alas, I awake I 

MORNING DELIVERY 

Jt had been a daily routine 
in the old house that 
Punch, the black retriever, 
would seize the morning 
paper as it was pushed 
through the letter-box and 
bring it to ’ the dining-room. 
There he would place it on 
Daddie’s lap and wag his tail, 


as if to say “What a clever 
fellow I am.” 

But when they moved into 
the new house the letter-box 
was high up in the middle of 
the door, and Punch had to 
jump to get the end of the 
paper between his teeth. He 
managed to get it on his 
third or fourth jump, but by 
then the paper was torn'' to 
ribbons by his sharp teeth. 
After this had happened once, 
Daddie tried to stop him 
going, but Punch would look 
up with such a puzzled look 
in his eyes that Daddie just 
couldn’t bring himself to 
punish the dog. 

Then Daddie had an idea. 
Since Punch was determined 
to get the paper, why not let 
him go out and get it? So 
now, Punch waits on the 
pavement for the paper-boy, 
takes the paper from him, and 
trots back indoors. Everybody 
is happy. Daddie gets his 
paper, Punch gets his pat and 
“Good dog ” from his master, 
and the paper-boy is saved 
the task of one delivery every 
morning. 

A Child’s Prayer 

ft/JAKE me, dear Lord, polite 
and kind 

To every one, I pray, 

And may I ask you how you 

find 

Yourself, dear Lord, today? 

‘ Marjorie Fleming 


KEEPING TADPOLES 

^Jniess the weather is very 
severe it is usually possible 
to find frogs’ eggs about now. 

It is very interesting to keep 
some in an aquarium and watch 
the, tadpoles develop. Many 
people make the mistake of giv¬ 
ing them watercress to eat. This 
is too tough, and the tadpoles 
will not grow properly on such 
fare. Their favourite foods are 
the tender, green, slimy plants 
known as algae.which grow in 
ponds. 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Progammes from Wednesday, 
March 10, to Tuesday, March 16 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Ronald Gour- 
ley. 5.15 All and his Donkey Sidi 
—a story; Eastcote Lane Girls’ 
Secondary School Choir. N . Ire¬ 
land, 5.0 News Talk. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Biggies Flies 
West (Part 1). Scottish, 5.0 Have 
you been to Edinburgh? (a story). 
5.15 Midlothian Cycle Ramble. 
5.45 Scots Songs. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Riddle of the 
Painted Box (Part 1). 5.40 Adven¬ 
tures in New Guinea. N. Ireland, 
5.4.0 Nature Diary. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 A Magic at 
Loveanendie—a story; Variety. 
North, 5.0 What’s Happening in 
the North? Four in Hand; The 
Yellow Parrot—a fantastic story. 
West, 5.0 Grump Scores Again—a 
story. 5.15 Songs. 5.40 Bird 
Watching—a talk. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 The Bell in the 
High Tree—a story; Verse and 
Music. - 

MONDAY, 5.0 The Fifth Form 
at St Dominic’s (Pa^t 3). 5.30 

Request Week Ballot Results. 5.40 
Music at Random. Midland , 5.30 
Aero-Modelling. N. Ireland, 5.0 
Belfast Musical ' Festival prize¬ 
winners. 5.30 A Sports Quiz. 
Scottish , 5.30 Painting Competi¬ 
tion. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Black Beauty (11). 
5.15 Vice Versa—a game. 5.40 
Current Affairs. Scottish, 5.0 
Music and Games; Donald and the 
Gang (6).‘ 5.40 Current Affairs. 



Heading Across. 1 Not in. 3 
Bound by feudal ties. 8 Rpyal Navy 
(abbrev). 9 .Principal meal of the 
day. 10 Two'-footed animal. 12 A 
dark viscid fluid. 13 Scrap of news. 

14 Coniferous tree. 15 Science of 
reasoning.-: 17 Sunburn. 18 Tidy. 20 
Bulky piece of timber. 21 Father. 

22 A quadruped. 24 Chemical symbol 
for aluminium. 25 Rot. 26 Native 
mineral from which metal can be 
extracted. 

Heading Down. 1 Planet’s path 
through space. 2 Single one of a 
number. 3 A covering. 4 Not out. 

5 Attracted. 6. Equipment. 7 . To 
wander. 9 An evil spirit. 11 Of the 
open sea. 14. Coming last. 16 
Distinctive manner of writing. 17 
Quality of sound. 19 The twelfth 
Hebrew month.. 20 A boy. 21 One 
rotation of the Earth. 23 Child’s name 
for Mother. Answer next week 

Wolsey’s Tongue Twister Give and Take » 

JJegot by butchers, but by “ J hear your son is taking great 
bishops bred, pains with his piano 

How high his honour holds his lessons.” 
haughty head. , “Taking? You mean giving.” 
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Drink Delicious 


"PERFECT physical fitness, abun- 
A dant energy and the will-to- 
win—these qualities you must pos¬ 
sess if you are to be successful in 
sports and games. 

Remember that the leading coaches 
and trainers insist on ‘ Ovaltine ’ 
as an essential part of the training 
diet for players and athletes in their 
charge. They know that there is 
nothing like ‘ Ovaltine ’ for build¬ 
ing up physical fitness and stamina. 

‘ Ovaltine ’ has also played an im¬ 
portant part in many outstanding 
feats of endurance. In the last two 
Mount Everest Expeditions 
‘ Ovaltine ’ was an essential part 
of the" high-climbing rations. 
Explorers have taken it to the 
ends of the earth. 

In everyday life, in your school- 
work, the same fitness and vigour 
are just as valuable. That is why 
-you should drink delicious ‘ Oval¬ 
tine ’ every day. It will keep you 
fit in body and mind and help you 
always to do your best. 

OVALTINE 

For Health, Strength and Vitality 


here’s 

VITALITY 




BAKED BY APPOINTED BAKERS 



c4sk your SJakep! 



BARGAINS IN STAMPS 

Here are some more special offers of stamp packets at bargain prices. This is a great 
opportunity to fill up those spaces in your collection. 

9 different BATUM 3/6 IOO different COLOMBIA 15/- 

15 different BRAZIL 1/- IO different GWALIOR 9d. 

IOO different Br. EMFlIiK 3/-’ IO different HYDERABAD 9d. 

10 different URUGUAY 9d. 

or the seven packets containing 254 stamps for 23/- including postage. Supplies are 
limited so order promptly and ask for a selection of our World Famous Approval Sheets. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN (Dept. 467), SOUTH HACKNEY. LONDON, E.9. Estab. 1 S 80 



































































